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revision, in 1809, it was published as Sense and Sensibility (1811),
being the first of her works to be given to the public 5 and its
favourable reception paved the way for Pride and Prejudice*
which had been rejected in 1797* Northanger dbbey, finished in
1798, and then known as Susan, was revised and offered for sale
in 1803, but still lay unprinted in a publisher's drawer.
Any Janeite, to use a recent mark of distinction, who was
asked which is the best of her novels, might excusably fall back
on the one last read. But it is improbable that, even without
much thinking, he would propose Sense and Sensibility. A general
vote would surely declare for Pride and Prejudice; critical as
distinct from popular opinion would perhaps choose Emma 5 and
those most interested in scales of values and their application to
the conduct of life would undoubtedly plump for Mansfield Park.
Then Persuasion has the exquisite charm of self-betrayal, the
escape of a tender emotion, long repressed; and Northanger Abbey
the appeal of youth and a captivating heroine. But Sense and
Sensibility no one would cite as her masterpiece. Nevertheless,
it is a masterpiece, and may reasonably be pronounced the finest
example yet seen of one kind of realistic fiction, the Burney
and Edgeworth kind, and to have all those superiorities of matter
and manner which she was to exhibit later in a more mature and
more exquisite degree.
Not a          The fashion of her tides, Love and Freindship, Sense and
didactic Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, Persuasion, sounds like an echo
of the didactic school. Something seems to be hinted of the same
nature as the two lines of conduct produced and contrasted by
Miss Edgeworth in Patronage. But Jane Austen was not didactic,
nor even a moralist in the way of her predecessors. She had done
with all that in Lady Susan. The genial task she had chosen was
to contemplate and disentangle the play and interplay of all the
varieties of character met with in her small world, and to repro-
duce her mental vision, to which the darker purlieus were a
closed book. If a lesson could be deduced from anything that
she related, well and good; she left it to those who liked it to
pick and choose. These epigrammatic titles of hers were only
fipger-posts; they gave the dip of a contour, the trend of an
outline which had to be filled in, a suggestive point of view. But